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do it! " is the natural expression of reproach. The
person who is the object of the sentiment of love performs
some action which, if performed by an indifferent person,
would provoke our anger simply; but tender emotion,
which is habitually evoked by the mere thought of the
object of our love, prevents the full development of our
anger, fuses with it and softens it to reproach. This is
the simplest form, as when a mother chides her little
son for cruelty to an animal. A more complex form
arises when the sentiment is reciprocated, or supposed to
be reciprocated, and its object acts in a way that seems
to show indifference to us. In this case the pain of the
wound given to our self-regarding sentiment and of the
check to our tender emotion is the prominent feature
of the affective state and overshadows anger; perhaps
the name " reproach " is most properly given to this more
complex state.

The threat of injury or destruction against the object
of the sentiment of love excites in us anticipatory pain
of its loss and perhaps also some anticipation of the
sympathetic pain we should feel if the threat were realised;
and this pain, mingling with tender emotion, and perhaps
with a little anger against the source of the threatened
harm, gives rise to the state we call anxiety or solicitude.
In popular language we are said to fear the loss of, or
injury to, the object; but that fear enters into this emotion
seems to be very questionable.

Jealousy presents a difficult problem. Animals and
very young children are commonly said to exhibit jealousy*
A favourite dog will be emotionally moved by the sight
of his master fondling a kitten or another dog; he will
sometimes slink away and hide himself and sulk, or he
will keep pushing himself forward to be caressed, with
sidelong glances at the kitten. Some very young children
behave in a similar way, when their mother nurses another
child. And in both cases the jealous creature is apt to
exhibit anger towards the intruder. These facts do not
necessitate the assumption that jealousy is a primary
emotion, although, possibly, in order fully to account for
them, we should have to admit an instinct of possession